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Art. I. — 1. The Works of the Author of the Night Thoughts. 
Revised and corrected by himself. London. 1762. 4 vols. 

2. Night Thoughts on Life, Death, and Immortality. By Ed- 
ward Young. With a Memoir of the Author, a Critical 
View of his Writings, and Explanatory Notes, by James 
Robert Boyd. New York: Charles Scribner. 1851. 

3. The Complete Works, Poetry and Prose, of the Rev. Ed- 
ward Young, revised and collated with the earliest Editions, 
to which is prefixed a Life of the Author, by John Doran, 
LL.D. London : Tegg & Co. 1854. 

4. The Poetical Works of Edward Young. [With a Life 
of the Poet, by the Rev. J. Mitford.] Boston : Little, 
Brown, & Co.'s Series of the British Poets. 1854. 2 vols. 
16mo. 

5. Young's Night Thoughts. With Life, Critical Dissertation, 
and Explanatory Notes, by the Rev. George Gilfillan. 
Edinburgh : Nichol. New York : Appleton & Co. 1854. 

The fame of Young, the author of the Night Thoughts so 
much quoted by our fathers, seems, after a partial obscuration 
while the nineteenth century was busy with its own original 
literary idols, to be experiencing just now something of a re- 
vival. Four new editions of the whole, or the most impor- 
tant portions, of his works have recently appeared. One, of 
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the Night Thoughts, has been very diligently annotated by an 
American editor, Mr. Boyd, who, with occasional surplusage, 
has reduced the intricacies, grammatical and speculative, of 
the author's embarrassed style to the level of the most negli- 
gent apprehension. A London editor, who holds a lively pen, 
and is practised in the arts of the cultivated magazinists and 
leading reviewers of the day, Dr. Dorari, has given us a full 
and carefully prepared text, with an anecdotical and spirited 
memoir of the author. The Aldine edition of the Rev. John 
Mitford — whose wide and thorough reading and sound judg- 
ment, brought to bear upon many points of critical inquiry in 
the illustration of the British poets, have secured for him the 
warm respect of the literary world — has just been repub- 
lished in the substantial and attractive series of Messrs. Little, 
Brown, & Co. of this city. And lastly, a popular writer, who, 
from the frequency of his appearance before the public and 
the marked peculiarity of his style, is deserving of more par- 
ticular mention, has undertaken the poet's life and the prepa- 
ration of his chief work. 

Rev. George Gilfillan is the latest exhibitor of Young. 
Mr. Nichol of Edinburgh was by no means fortunate in his 
choice of an editor for a series of the English poets, when he 
selected this gentleman to preface every volume with " a crit- 
ical dissertation." He is well known as a productive and 
very lively author, a sort of literary conjuror in the sober 
walks of criticism, who never appears without a blaze of fire- 
works about his head. He carries what is called fine writing 
to an excess which quite outdistances the usual range of 
sophomoric effort in that direction. Like Sir Hudibras, 

" For rhetoric, he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope." 

He is a standing example of the evil of possessing too much 
fancy, too much sublimity, too much excitability, and too 
ready a command of the English and Scottish vocabularies. 
His metaphors are entirely out of proportion with the neces- 
sities and fitnesses of his subjects. There are quite too many 
of them to be genuine. We see the prettiness, and admire 
the sparkle, but think the display too extensive to be real. 
We judge the diamonds to be paste from their quantity, 
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knowing that no honest exercise of the human mind is capa- 
ble of their production, and are reminded of the inordinately 
huge basket in Hogarth's print of the " Strolling Players," 
carefully tied with a string and ticketed " Jewels." 

Young, the startling and attitudinizing author of the Night 
Thoughts, is, to be sure, a dangerous subject for a writer of 
the peculiar disposition of Mr. Gilfillan ; but the critic is hard- 
ly to be entitled to much allowance on that score, since he 
gets up the same yeasty enthusiasm over the sanctities of 
George Herbert and the learned discipline of Milton. Such is 
the restless and rickety vitality of this writer, that, were he to 
indite a life and critical account of Bishop Butler, he would 
set that grave and logical divine dancing a jig through every 
page of it. 

Young, however, is a man after his own heart. The criti- 
cal commentator admires his splendid fustian, his mingling of 
things human and divine, his confusion of imagery, his ranti- 
pole expression, justifying his poorest passages, and in fact 
making him out to have been a sort of Gilfillan of the seven- 
teenth century. " He was," says our critic, " one of those 
prolific, fiery, inexhaustible souls, who never seem nearing a 
limit, or dreaming of a shallow in their genius ; who, often 
stumbling over precipices, or precipitated into pools, rise 
stronger and rush on faster from their misadventures ; who, 
sometimes stopping too long to moralize on fungi and ant-hil- 
locks, are all the better breathed to career through endless for- 
ests and to take Alps and Andes at a flying leap." Again, he 
is called, " not a middle-sized, neat, and well-dressed citizen, 
but a hirsute giant, — not an elegant parterre, but an American 
forest, bowing only to the old tempests, and offering up a holo- 
caust of native wealth and glory, not to man, but to God." 
We are told that " Night had never before found a worthy lau- 
reate," — the writer forgetting the sweet singer of Israel, who 
might indeed be omitted by others, out of reverence, though 
not by Gilfillan, after his book on the authors of the Bible. 
We are then treated to an inventory of the topics of night, — 
"its oceans of original and ever-burning fire called suns, — its 
comets, those serpents of the sky, trailing their vast volumes 
of deadly glory through the shuddering system, — and those two 
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awful arms into which the Milky Way diverges, and which seem 
uplifted to heaven in silent prayer, or in some deep and dread 
protest." Can any one fathom this romance ? Why are the 
arms of the Milky Way awful, or rather why has it any arms 
at all ? Why silent prayer more than self-examination, or 
anything else ? and " deep and dread protest " against what, 
except it be against the extraordinary rhetorical impudence 
of Gilfillan? 

We are next told that Dante and Milton were embarrassed 
in their " improvements " of night by the Ptolemaic system, 
and that Young had the advantage of the Newtonian philos- 
ophy, — just as "Bailey, A. Smith, and Bigg"* have availed 
themselves of the telescopes of Herschel and Lord Rosse; 
" and there is even yet room for another great poem on the 
subject, entitled « Night,' were the author come." We might 
ask, were it worth while, under which scientific system the 
poetry of the book of Job was written. As for the tele- 
scopes employed by Bigg and Co. in their practical sweep of 

* We may mention for the information of our readers, that the Bigg alluded to is 
a young poetof England, just emerging from the newspaper state of pupilage into 
bookhood. His prenomen and cognomen, it may be added, are J. Stanyan. His 
drama is called "Night and the Soul." Alexis and Ferdinand in "thought-rap- 
tures" talk about substances and splendors and effluences, in the most pompously 
obscure manner, throwing in occasionally some such beautiful comparison as, 

" grand cathedral-spires, whose gilded vanes, 
Like glorious earth-tongues, lap the light of heaven," 

or a quiet picture of Thought, which 

" shows its mighty convoluted throes 
In embryotic suns and nebulae," 

and much other stuff of the same kind which would be profane were it not nonsensi- 
cal, 

" Making the soul a sky of rainbows " : — 

the expression is one of Mr. Biggs's own, and highly descriptive of this peculiar kind 
of rhapsody. This trash is popular among boarding-school misses and half-ed- 
ucated boys. The sale of Alexander Smith's poems, a volume of the same kidney, 
it is stated, has reached eleven thousand. As for Bailey, the third member of the 
trio, he was known a few years since as the author of Festus, the rhapsodies and re- 
ligiosities of which were so greedily absorbed by the spongy brains of his admirers. 
To those who would get a pleasant view of the productions of this school of writers, 
with an exhibition of its peculiar tendencies, we commend the happy parody in the 
number of Blackwood's Magazine for May, — a mock review of the tragedy of Fir- 
milian, which bears every mark of the accomplished lyrical and humorous pen of the 
editor, Professor Aytoun. Satire has been seldom more truthfully employed. 
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the sky, we would suggest that the critic has, in this case, 
mistaken the instrument. These poets pretend to offer you a 
telescope that you may get a clearer view of the heavens 
through a pure achromatic lens ; and you find that you have 
in your hands only that toy filled with tinsel and painted 
glass, — the kaleidoscope. 

Then our critic informs us that he is inclined to believe 
that in its religious influence the " Night Thoughts has ef- 
fected more practical good than the Paradise Lost, the latter 
being a splendid picture, the former a searching, powerful 
sermon." This may be so, or not ; but if the remark be true 
it is not worth making, the purpose and scope of the two 
works being entirely different, and as little admitting of this 
comparison, as Colburn's Arithmetic would bear to be com- 
pared on the score of utility with Newton's Principia. An 
occasional doubt of the relative greatness of the Night 
Thoughts, however, sometimes obtrudes itself. " It must not 
be named, in interest, finish, material, sublimity, and artistic 
completeness with the Iliad, the Divina Commedia, or the 
Paradise Lost. It ranks, however, at the top of such a high 
class of poems as Cowper's Poems, Thomson's Seasons, By- 
ron's Poems, Blair's Grave, Pollok's Course of Time." In 
the last two cases the preference may be readily granted. 
" Byron's Poems " is too general a statement to be compre- 
hended; Thomson is at least the equal of Young in elo- 
quence and his superior in method ; and Cowper possessed, in 
addition to their earnestness, a gracefulness of mental charac- 
ter belonging to neither of them. When our critic further 
states that there is more moral sublimity in Young's poem 
" than in any which has since appeared in Britain," we might 
remind him of Wordsworth and " The Excursion." 

But enough of the critic ; a few words now of his author. 

Young, with his knowledge of the world and meditative 
piety, had enthusiasm and vivacity, and was able, like the 
lion instanced by Longinus, to lash himself into constant fits 
of sublimity, in which he frequently causes us to forget the 
effort, though we are not seldom reminded of it. The cardi- 
nal defect of his character and of his poetry would appear to 
be a lack of reverence, — of that modest, quiet, teachable 
24* 
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spirit, which, when associated with genius, is capable of re- 
ceiving and giving forth the noblest utterances of inspiration. 
There is little calm, humble waiting upon Providence, like 
that of Wordsworth, whose meditations seem to have grown 
with the plants and trees of Eydal and Grasmere. There is 
none of that sacred devotion to art, literature, and religion, 
which consecrated the Muse of Milton when it attempted a 
work " not to be raised from the heat of youth, or the vapors 
of wine, like that which flows at waste from the pen of some 
vulgar amorist, or the trencher fury of a rhyming parasite ; 
nor to be obtained from the invocation of Dame Memory and 
her siren daughters; but by devout prayer to that eternal 
Spirit, who can enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and 
sends out his Seraphim with the hallowed fire of his altar to 
touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases." His poetry, 
too, fails in the sweet, earnest, heart-tempered declamation of 
Cowper. 

Too much of the Night Thoughts is rant, scolding, and 
fury. It is on many pages a truculent, tumultuous poem, 
filled with a sort of vinous, bacchanalian piety. The sacred 
Muse of Young goes forth shouting and frantic with some 
leaves of the thyrsus yet about her from the revels of the Duke 
of Wharton. We are reminded at times of his stage per- 
formances when he was building up swelling heroics for the 
exquisite burlesque of Fielding, soared before the pit in Busiris, 
and was compelled to descend, failing to reach the hearts of 
his audience. What can it profit or delight a man to read 
whole pages such as this ? 

" What wealth in souls that soar, dive, range around, 
Disdaining limit, or from place, or time ; 
And hear at once, in thought extensive, hear 
Th' Almighty fiat, and the trumpet's sound ! 
Bold, on creation's outside walk, and view 
"What was, and is, and more than e'er shall be ; 
Commanding, with omnipotence of thought, 
Creations new in fancy's field to rise ! 
Souls, that can grasp whate'er th' Almighty made, 
And wander wild through things impossible ! 
What wealth, in faculties of endless growth, 
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In quenchless passions violent to crave, 
In liberty to choose, in power to reach, 
And in duration (how thy riches rise !) 
Duration to perpetuate — boundless bliss ! " 

Vox et prceterea nihil. This is sheer galvanized dulness, 
and hundreds of lines of the same kind might be cut out from 
the Night Thoughts with advantage to the reader. Who 
would not willingly spare such intellectual puzzles as this ? — 

" Is this extravagant ? of man we form 
Extravagant conception, to be just : 
Conception unconfined wants wings to reach him : 
Beyond its reach, the godhead only, more. 
He, the great Father ! kindled at one flame 
The world of rationals ; one spirit poured 
From spirit's awful fountain ; poured himself 
Through all their souls ; but not in equal stream, 
Profuse, or frugal, of th' inspiring God, 
As his wise plan demanded ; and when past 
Their various trials, in their various spheres, 
If they continue rational, as made, 
Eesorbs them all into himself again ; 
His throne their centre, and his smile their crown." 

To Young's question, we should simply answer, This is extrav- 
agant. It is a forced passage throughout, in which we see 
the author floundering about among his ill-made verses till 
he joyfully jumps to land at the conclusion of his paragraph 
in the final line, which has a taking sound at any rate with 
its well-planted caesura, and its show, for it is not the reality, 
of antithesis. There are in this brief quotation at least a 
dozen make-shifts of inversion, exclamation, qualification, and 
explanation. The matter could be a great deal better con- 
veyed in plain prose, if it would bear the exposure. 

The obscurities of Young take off a considerable percent- 
age from his poem as a merchantable commodity in the lit- 
erary market ; and what adds to the grievance is, that it is for 
the most part entirely unnecessary. Your teeth are broken in 
the endeavor to crack the hard nut, and it turns out empty 
after all. What more provoking than to meet with such a 
sentence as this : — 
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" Should any born of woman give his thought 
Full range on just dislike's unbounded field ? " 

" Just dislike's unbounded field." There is a fine echo about 
these words, which keeps bombilating round and round in 
the head with utter defiance of sense and progress. It is a 
species of charm which might detain the reader for ever at 
that particular point, say one third of the way through the 
Night Thoughts, leaving the rest of that great poem for ever 
unknown. Stop and translate the passage into ordinary lan- 
guage, it would not impede the attention for an instant. 

There is a curious use of a word in the first Epistle to Mr. 
Pope, where Young calls the author tribe up for judgment 
for their love of fame : — 

" Shall we not censure all the motley train, 
Whether with ale irriguous, or champagne ? " 

" "With ale irriguous ! " Was there ever a viler phrase im- 
ported from the Latin into the English ? Translate it into 
ordinary Saxon, it describes a second-rate author moistening 
his clay with malt liquor. 

Here is another instance in point : — 

" And is devotion virtue ? 'T is compelled : 
What heart of stone, but glows at thoughts like these ? 
Such contemplations mount us ; and should mount 
The mind still higher ; nor ever glance on man, 
Unraptured, uninflamed. — Where roll my thoughts 
To rest from wonders ? Other wonders rise ; 
And strike where'er they roll : my soul is caught : 
Heaven's sovereign blessings, clustering from the cross, 
Rush on her, in a throng, and close her round, 
The prisoner of amaze ! " 

Now what is compelled, virtue or devotion ? Take the obvi- 
ous reading, " Devotion is compelled to be virtue," what is 
the meaning? But that is not it. Young had probably 
fallen into the way of many pulpit orators, of asking ques- 
tions without expecting them to be answered. He simply 
means that the scenes of the Passion, which he has been de- 
scribing in a highly spasmodic style, make so transcendent an 
appeal to the feelings that man must be devotional. The 
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question of devotion and virtue which he seems about to ar- 
gue is a mere whiff of the excited poet's mind. He is not 
thinking at all about it, and does not wait for an answer. 
The next stoppage, or bad pass, as the Spaniards in Peru call 
an interruption of their mountain river navigation, is at the 
word " mount," which perplexes us between its personal and 
transitive signification. When we are told that the " contem- 
plations mount us," we think irreverently of the language of 
pugilists, or of the ring ; or, to express ourselves very famil- 
iarly, " the contemplations are too much for us." Then " my 
thoughts roll," and " wonders rise and roll " too, " striking " 
beside, so that, to appreciate this figure, you must fancy the 
mind to be an elevated table-land, with unequal ridges, other- 
wise the wonders would not " strike where'er they roll." Be- 
fore the period is closed, this vast bowling-alley becomes a net 
in which the soul is caught, or rather a battle-field in which it is 
taken prisoner by the "blessings," — the " prisoner of amaze." 
Amaze here is put by poetic license for amazement. We trust 
no unfortunate proof-reader or critical emendator will ever dis- 
tribute the word thus, a maze, thinking perhaps of Pope and 
Hampton Court, — 

" A mighty maze, but not without a plan," — 

though this would hardly add to the incongruities of the 
passage. Young, in fact, violates one of the first principles 
of literary composition : he mixes his metaphors, — a course 
as fatal to poetry as miscellaneous tippling to the constitution, 
— a warning illustration with which the symposia of his day 
might have supplied him. 

Where Young is happier in his imagery, it is not always 
appropriate in its application. He is considered by his critic, 
Gilfillan, very much at home among the stars. Here is his in- 
troduction of the comet, whose advent is rather pompously 
heralded as analogous to the Saviour's second coming : — 

" Nature is Christian ; preaches to mankind ; 
And bids dead matter aid us in our creed. 
Hast thou ne'er seen the comet's naming flight ? 
Th' illustrious stranger passing, terror sheds 
On gazing nations, from his fiery train 
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Of length enormous, takes his ample round 
Through depths of ether ; coasts unnumbered worlds, 
Of more than solar glory ; doubles wide 
Heaven's mighty cape, and then revisits earth, 
From the long travel of a thousand years. 
Thus, at the destined period, shall return 
He, once on earth, who bids the comet blaze : 
And, with him, all our triumph o'er the tomb." 

After making every deduction for the author's indebtedness to 
Milton, of whose sublime description of the comet we are re- 
minded, enough remains to render this an exceedingly fine 
passage. The suggestion of some mighty cape in the 
heavens, similar to the twin extremities of the great South- 
ern seas, which still, in spite of all improvements in navi- 
gation, remain objects of great respect to mariners, is one of 
those bold ventures and successful achievements in poetry 
which are accomplished only by the man of genius. We 
doubt whether Young ever wrote a finer descriptive line — a 
line the sensuous sweep of which lengthens to the imagina- 
tion — than 

" From the long travel of a thousand years." 
The application is not so happy. The comet is too vaporous 
and unsubstantial a body to afford a comparison for the Sun 
of Righteousness. 

From these notices of the imperfections of the Night 
Thoughts, rendered imperative in any just estimate of the au- 
thor and his writings, or any effective study of the human 
mind, (one of the great purposes for which Young's writings 
yet remain in the world,) we turn with far greater pleasure to 
the exhibition of that genius in its happiest moments. Books 
are but the representatives of men, and display like uneven- 
nesses of character ; their virtues sometimes being at the 
cost of corresponding vices. Young's struggles and bathos 
were his failures in his aim at sublimity ; but he very often hit 
the mark. In looking at his weaknesses, we should remember 
the inequalities of other writers. It is not alone the good 
Homer who sometimes nods. Cowley was in many respects a 
finer poet than Young, but to the critical eye there are as 
many weeds as flowers in his garden of the Muses. George 
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Herbert was instigated by a deeper religious training, and his 
verses justified by the intensity and truth of his convictions ; 
but these same verses contain a great many forced construc- 
tions of the art poetical. Shakespeare, as the great Johnson 
has told us, would sacrifice the world for a bad pun. Milton, 
with his inveterate strength of purpose and long classical 
preparation, has introduced puerilities into Paradise Lost. 
Wordsworth yielded something to the critics when he revised 
his poems. In fine, we shall see that the brightest sun has its 
spots. It is well, as in the case of Young and the examples 
we have just instanced, if the shadow also shows us the cor- 
responding mountain elevation. 

We have seen some of his purposeless and uncontrolled va- 
garies ; we have now to look upon some of the most inge- 
nious, weighty, comprehensive illustrations which the fugitive 
wit of man, in this department of moral writing, has ever 
contrived. 

In estimating the worth of literature as a practical, every- 
day matter for the guidance and instruction of the world, too 
much importance can scarcely be given to the class of senten- 
tious authors, — those who present thought, not, as many great 
writers, in ore and in bullion, but assayed, refined, minted in 
authentic, current coin, stamped with the highest sovereign 
authority of intellect, so as to be known and recognized at 
once for its sterling value by the humblest in the land. In 
determining the rank of these literary producers, we might fol- 
low out the analogy of material art, and possibly find certain 
mechanical processes in both cases. It is undoubtedly not 
always the greatest minds that are the most skilful in elab- 
orating proverbs and aphorisms, though we think it will be 
found that every great work in literature will contribute its 
full share of them. They are the expression of the moral ele- 
ment in its relation to the manners of the world, and involve 
several independent faculties of the mind. Thus Shakespeare 
abounds in proverbs. If all others were destroyed, we might 
stock the great English-speaking nations from his plays. But 
it is also undeniable, that writers of far less calibre have been 
very prolific in these utterances. No one will compare Pope 
with Shakespeare ; yet he could and did turn out proverbs 
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and quotable couplets to as great or greater extent from his 
patent verse-manufactory. Dr. Franklin was a man of an ac- 
tive, ingenious turn of mind, but there are many heights of 
intellect and genius which he never ascended; yet he, too, 
had a patent condenser for making periods out of the world's 
wit and wisdom. Nay, in our own day, has not Martin Far- 
quhar Tupper reeled off pages upon pages of Proverbial Phi- 
losophy, with the facility of a ribbon-weaving machine ? 

One proverb, however, differeth from another proverb — in 
poetry. Shakespeare is to be left here, as in so many cases, 
out of the question. Dr. Franklin's proverbs were very useful 
and economical linsey-woolsey affairs, cut out in plain prose. 
Pope was moderately gifted with poetic expression. Tupper 
is a fine organ-grinder. Young has more of the poet. To 
take in hand again the old simile, his coinage is of a clearer 
die and bolder relief. Time has not worn the edges or 
abraded the profile of his gold and silver. Take a handful 
from his bag, eagles, half-eagles, and quarters, at random. 

Hear the sexton ringing his bell of warning : — 

" We take no note of time 
But from its loss." 

That is a proverb ; so is the pointed declaration, — 

" All, all on earth, is shadow, all beyond 
Is substance " ; 

and still more unquestionably the following, for it has long 
since passed into the common parlance of the world, in use 
among many people who know not the name of its author : — 

" All men think all men mortal but themselves." 

What fitter apologue to the conscience than this imaginative 

line? 

" The spirit walks of every day deceased." 

An aspiration is hardly proverbial, or we would instance the 
appeal to Lorenzo, — 

" for yesterdays to come ! " 

Of the following there is no question : it is declarative, and 
fulfils every condition of a proverb : — 

" Love, and love only, is the loan for love." 
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Similar to this is the expression, — 

" Hearts are proprietors of all applause." 

So, too, the oft-remarked creative efforts of the imagination 
in enhancing the terrors of death : — 

" Man makes a death, which nature never made." 

It is to Young, and not to Goldsmith, that we should assign 
the sentence, — they both have it, but the latter borrowed 
it,- 

" Man wants but little ; nor that little long." 

A proverb should be in one line ; but the privilege may be ex- 
tended to so fine a saying as the celebrated 

" Earth's highest station ends in ' Here he lies ' ; 
And ' dust to dust ' concludes her noblest song." 

It would be well if some of those loudest in their praises of 
Young would bear in mind the following : — 

" T is impious in a good man to be sad." 

The concluding line of the Fourth Night is memorable : — 

" Men may live fools, but fools they cannot die." 

What a world of trouble the following might save critics and 
fault-finders ! It quite puts out the lantern of Diogenes. 

" 'T is vain to seek in men for more than man." 

Solomon has been before Young with this : — 

" The man of wisdom is the man of years." 

How often has the experience of the world pointed the fol- 
lowing : — 

" Death loves a shining mark, a signal blow ! " 

There is a nobleness which cannot be too familiar to us in 

this, — 

" Our hearts ne'er bow but to superior worth," — 

with its accompanying gloss, — 

" Pigmies are pigmies still, though perched on Alps." 

A great hero who acquired a reputation some years since by 

vol. lxxix. — no. 165. 25 
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jumping off precipices into rivers, immortalized himself by an 
advance beyond the proposition, — 

" And all may do what has by man been done." 

The alliteration does justice to a noble sentiment in the fol- 
lowing : — 

" 'T is moral grandeur makes the mighty man." 

There is also much virtue in the line, — 

" The man that blushes is not quite a brute." 

" Procrastination is the thief of time," — 

you may hear anywhere, on 'change, in counting-houses, in 
the streets. 

These examples might be multiplied at will. The most 
cursory perusal of the poem will suggest others, which, if not 
exactly proverbs, bear a strong family relationship to those 
tenacious dwellers in our memories. 

These are chiefly proverbs in the strict requisition of the 
word, and are certainly sufficient to show how eminently suc- 
cessful Young was in this mode of expression. It was his 
custom to retire early in the evening, and after a first sleep to 
think over his literary quota for the morning's work at the 
desk, so that his compositions were actual, and not merely 
title-page, Night Thoughts. We may fancy him lying awake, 
inwardly repeating to himself the pros and cons of his long- 
drawn argument with Lorenzo, till he bursts out aloud in the 
night-watches with the eureka of one of those fine sentences 
in which he wrenches the secret from life and providence. To 
throw off these vivid lines in the heat of mental excitement 
must have been to him one of the highest pleasures and re- 
wards of his long life of intellectual labor. 

We pass to another class of poetical expressions, often to be 
met with in Young, where the sense is neatly packed in the 
most felicitous manner, by antithesis or other contrivance, yet 
where the thought is too purely fanciful, or its assertion too 
little positive, for a proverb, properly so called ; as, foranstance, 
his exclamation, — 

" How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
How complicate, how wonderful is man ! " 
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and this, — 

" An angel's arm can't snatch me from the grave ; 
Legions _pf angels can't confine me there." 

The now common collocation of words, " strenuous idleness," 
is to be found in connection with one of these passages. 
There are couplets in Young which a man may quote to him- 
self, but which he would not pass off in company ; such as, — 

" 'T is greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven." 

This is too personal and essayish for a proverb, which must 
be a matter-of-fact affair, a truism. 

Again, here is a comparison, which is a trifle too long for a 
proverb : — 

" Thoughts shut up want air, 
And spoil, like bales unopened to the sun." 

Here is a turn of thought equally correct and felicitous : — 

" Soon as man, expert from time, has found 
The key of life, it opes the gates of death." 

So, too, is the contrast of the youthful passions of age with 
its decrepitude : — 

" Like damaged clocks, whose hand and bell dissent, 
Folly rings six, while Nature points at twelve." 

Here is a new appeal to the imagination for an old moral, 

the universality of ambition : — 

" No sultan prouder than his fettered slave : 
Slaves build their little Babylons of straw." 

There is a merciless rigor in the satire on the widow in so- 
ciety : — 

" She crawls to the next shrub, or bramble vile, 
Though from the stately cedar's arms she fell ; 
With stale, forsworn embraces, clings anew, 
The stranger weds, and blossoms, as before, 
In all the fruitless fopperies of life : 
Presents her weed, well-fancied, at the ball, 
And raffles for the death's-head on the ring." 

These are momentary exercises of the fancy. There is 
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another numerous class of passages in Young where the idea 
and sentiment are thoroughly woven in with the subject, and 
seem to give life to it, not to be controlled by it. Take, for 
instance, his comparison, — 

" Shall we, shall aged men, like aged trees, 
Strike deeper their vile root, and closer cling, 
Still more enamored of this wretched soil ? 
Shall our pale, withered hands be still stretched out, 
Trembling, at once, with eagerness and age ? 
"With avarice, and convulsions, grasping hard ? 
Grasping at air ! for what has earth beside ? " 

The famous brook flows on through the page very natu- 
rally: — 

" Life glides away, Lorenzo ! like a brook ; 

For ever changing, unperceived the change. 

In the same brook none ever bathed him twice : 

To the same life none ever twice awoke. 

"We call the brook the same ; the same we think 

Our life, though still more rapid in its flow ; 

Nor mark the march, irrevocably lapsed, 

And mingled with the sea." 

The familiar, conversational style of Young is as noticeable 
as his rhetorical effort. He can be magniloquent, eloquent, 
vigorous, simple, and vulgar; and the transition from one 
to another of these styles is a chief secret of his power. He 
is certainly vulgar enough when he describes his literateurs in 
one of the Epistles to Pope : — 

" They make a private study of the street ; 
And, looking full on every man they meet, 
Run souse against his chaps." 

But Young sometimes manages his changes so well that he 
appears under no delusion, and is master of his cunning in- 
strument of language, one part of which he plays off against 
the other, as in the following instance, where his swelling Lat- 
inized expression is brought to a happy period by a vigorous 
full stop in Saxon. He is speaking of the Bible. 

" Eead and revere the sacred page ; a page 
"Where triumphs immortality ; a page 
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Which not the whole creation could produce ; 
Which not the conflagration shall destroy ; 
In Nature's ruins not one letter lost : 
'Tis printed in the mind of God for ever." 

Of the similes of Young involving a high order of wit, we 
may instance his comparison of pleasure with quicksilver, in 
the fifth of his Satires. It is very happily varied in its gay, 
sparkling commencement and its solemn close, and has the 
advantage of scientific accuracy, as well as of picturesque- 
ness : — 

" Pleasures are few, and fewer we enjoy ; 

Pleasure, like quicksilver, is bright and coy ; 

We strive to grasp it with our utmost skill, 

Still it eludes us, and it glitters still : 

If seized at last, compute your mighty gains ; 

What is it, but rank poison in your veins ?" 

There is another passage from the same poem which shows 
equal wit : — 

" Like cats in air-pumps, to subsist we strive 
On joys too thin to keep the soul alive." 

We have glanced at some of the inequalities of the ge- 
nius of Young, have seen its heights and depths, and have 
taken most of our instances from altogether the noblest of his 
poems, the Night Thoughts. His other writings, especially 
his Plays and Satires, afford added proofs of his intellectual 
strength and weakness, and are particularly significant as 
studies of the man, the influences by which he was formed, 
and the society in which, for so long a period of his life, he 
moved. The remainder of our article shall be given to these 
personal illustrations. 

All biographers of Young celebrate and regret his intimacy 
with the man who is called, in the life of the poet edited by 
Johnson, " the infamous Duke of Wharton," and whose por- 
trait has been handed down, in the most memorable manner, 
for the world, in the famous lines of Pope. A more brilliant 
opportunity never presented itself to the antithetical little 
bard of Twickenham. Not even in Villiers had he a better 
example of the vicissitudes of fortune or the incongruous in 
character : — 

25* 
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" Nature well known, no prodigies remain, 
Comets are regular, and Wharton plain." 

Pope points the moral of his life in the lust of praise, a pas- 
sion, by the way, which seems to have haunted the mind of 
Young. It is remarkable how often the latter rings the 
changes on this word. It is sprinkled about everywhere in his 
writings, is the main theme of one of his long poems, " The 
Love of Fame," and even invades the sanctities of the Night 
Thoughts. If Pope had made his theme the lack of principle, 
he would have found the application to Wharton quite as 
constant, and a little more profound, if not so striking, as the 
thirst for praise. Vanity alone never would have made such 
egregious mistakes. 

We shall probably get a pendant to Pope's consummate 
lines in a brilliant prose sketch by Macaulay, who is hasten- 
ing, in his English history, to the time and events in which 
this hero flourished. 

" Wharton ! the scorn and wonder of our days, 
Whose ruling passion was the lust of praise : 
Born with whate'er could win it from the wise, 
Women and fools must like him, or he dies : 
Though wondering senates hung on all he spoke, 
The club must hail him master of the joke. 
Shall parts so various aim at nothing new ? 
He'll shine a Tully and a Wilmot too; 
Then turn repentant, and his God adores 
With the same spirit that he drinks and whores ; 
Enough if all around him but admire, 
And now the punk applaud, and now the friar. 
Thus with each gift of nature and of art, 
And wanting nothing but an honest heart : 
Grown all to all, from no one vice exempt, 
And most contemptible to shun contempt ; 
His passion still, to covet general praise ; 
His life, to forfeit it a thousand ways ; 
A constant bounty, which no friend has made ; 
An angel tongue, which no one can persuade ; 
A fool, with more of wit than half mankind, 
Too rash for thought, for action too refined ; 
A tyrant to the wife his heart approves ; 
A rebel to the very king he loves ; 
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He dies, sad outcast of each church and state, 
And, harder still ! flagitious, yet not great." * 

A few notes on this fine poetical description by Pope will 
afford a sufficient biography of the man. He was born in 
1699, the son of that eminent Marquis of Wharton who was 
one of the first supporters of William and the Protestant Suc- 
cession. In his youth he gave signs of considerable vivacity, 
which induced his father, looking to his future position in the 
state, to make his education an object of great care. At four- 
teen he had Horace by heart, was crammed with the actions 
of the great men of the world, and played the orator out of 
Shakespeare to admiring private audiences. There is a story 
of his having been noticed at this period by Addison, who 
was on intimate terms with his father. Spence has preserved 
a foolish anecdote of the young lord's playing a trick upon Mr. 
Secretary, by taking him into the fields to see the horses of the 
Marquis, and keeping him swinging on the top of a high gate, 
having induced him to ascend under pretence of not being able 
to find the key. He was a precocious youth ; for at sixteen he 
had made a start in life by marrying clandestinely a lady, — 
the daughter of a major-general, — a match much below the 
ambitious plans of his father, who survived the disappoint- 
ment only a few weeks. At seventeen he is off on his travels, 
under the care of a French Huguenot, bound for Geneva ; but 
as there was nothing at all Calvinistic in his disposition, the 
severities of the place did not suit him. So, leaving a cub-bear 
which he had kept, — a proper companion, as he said, for his 
learned friend, the tutor, — he abandoned the town for Lyons, 
where he took it into his head to throw his fortunes away 
upon the Pretender, the last of all persons in the world for a 
Wharton to have anything to do with. He sent the Cheva- 
lier St. George a fine horse, and the Chevalier St. George very 
handsomely, in return, created him Duke of Northumberland. 
He passed one day with the Pretender, and travelled post- 
haste to the queen-dowager's mock court at St. Germain's, in- 
sulted the English embassy, and lived a kind of Tom and 
Jerry life about Paris. These were " eccentricities of genius " 
in a fine young nobleman, which appear to have been thought 

* Pope's Moral Essays, Ep. I., To Sir Richard Temple. 
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little of when he returned to England, picked up his friend 
Young, and travelled with him to Ireland. He took his seat by 
some Irish title in the House of Lords, supported the govern- 
ment, and, sinking his Grace of Northumberland, was created 
Duke of Wharton. When he comes of age he is in the 
English Parliament, where he signalizes himself by turning 
another somerset into the arms of the Jacobites, and attack- 
ing the administration in a series of political essays, entitled 
The True Briton. All this while, he was squandering his 
large estates in so reckless a way, that the Court of Chancery 
took charge of his property for the payment of his debts. So 
his Grace went abroad again, to economize. His wife, whom 
he had treated in accordance with his character as a profli- 
gate scoundrel, died about this time ; and, writes the friendly 
hand which pens the notice prefixed to the edition of his 
works, " Considering the Duke's age, quality, address, and am- 
orous disposition, it was hardly to be believed that he would 
very long remain a widower." Of course not. He tumbles 
into the arms of a Spanish maid of honor, the daughter of an 
Irish colonel, and incidentally, but that was a matter of very 
little consequence, into the Spanish Church. He is next at 
Rome, a place which he is soon compelled to leave by a hint 
from the police ; and then this noble English duke does him- 
self the infinite honor of volunteering in a Spanish attack 
upon his country's post of Gibraltar, for which his Grace was 
attainted under an indictment for high treason, — a little inci- 
dent in the life of a British peer which would probably not 
much have dampened his remarkably fine spirits if his funds 
had not been cut off by the same proceeding. 

Before turning professed Jeremy Diddler, he tried the life of 
a monk in a convent, where he engaged in some religious du- 
ties which did not prevent his writing an impudent letter to 
London, authorizing the prosecution of several journals for 
" touching his reputation." The Duke of Wharton, we are 
amusingly told, " was looked upon in the convent for a devo- 
tee. He talked so well upon all points of religion, that the 
pious fathers beheld him with admiration. They thought 
themselves happy in having among them a man so remarkable 
for his quality, fine understanding, and, as it now seemed to 
them, exemplary life ; they esteemed him little less than a 
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saint, and if his conduct had not been the most regular in the 
world before this, they found in him such lively tokens of re- 
pentance, and so thorough a conversion of manners, that they 
imputed the change to a peculiar and immediate act of Prov- 
idence, and valued the blessing accordingly." * The worthy 
fathers, if they indulged in any such hopeful hallucinations, 
soon found out their mistake. When he left them he was all 
the worse for his retirement, but not a whit the more unhap- 
py. His friendly apologist says of him at this period : " His 
heart was as cheerful and gay as it had ever been in his most 
prosperous fortune, so that I may say with truth, that he was 
the merriest undone man in Europe. The poverty of his cir- 
cumstances proved a fund of inexhaustible humor ; an empty 
bottle was the subject of many a dry joke, and the want of a 
dinner seemed to whet more his wit than his stomach." 

The anecdotes of his life in France furnish ample materials 
for farce. On one occasion, at St. Germain's, he borrowed the 
coach of a nobleman on business of the first importance, and 
induced the owner to ride with him in the night to Paris. He 
secured with the utmost haste " the music " of the opera, and 
packed the half-dozen performers off with him in a coach and 
four on his return, which he accomplished by five in the morn- 
ing, just in time for a serenade to some young ladies, the end 
of the affair being, that his noble Irish friend was compelled to 
lend him twenty-five Louis d'ors to pay the players for the 
night's adventures. He seems to have understood perfectly 
the humor of Irish gentlemen ; for he diddled another, who 
invited him to celebrate a fete in costume, out of a splendid 
credit on his tailor. One of his companions who followed 
him up in this portion of his career describes himself as " one 
whisked up behind a witch upon a broomstick," and regrets 
that this shining light of the House of Lords, who had held 
listening senates in applause, should have descended so low 
as to weary out his pot companions, — " for you know," adds 
this observant and philosophical friend, " he is but a bad ora- 
tor in his cups, and of late he has been but seldom sober." 



* Memoirs of the Life of his Grace, Philip, late Duke of Wharton, by an Impar- 
tial Hand. 1731. 
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The Duke had a literary penchant, his early education and 
that boyish acquaintance with Horace not having entirely 
deserted him. He used to admire the Beggar's Opera, and 
gave his graceless chums rich names from that ready store- 
house. He once set about a translation of Telemaque, and 
worked so hard at it the first day, that he would without 
doubt have finished it if he had not forgotten it the next 
morning. His last work was penning a few scenes of a trage- 
dy on Mary Queen of Scots. But he was interrupted by a 
graver occupation ; his own life tragi-comedy was now clos- 
ing prematurely. Utterly worn out and exhausted, he was 
picked up by some charitable Bernardine fathers in a village 
in Spain, and carried to their convent, where his spirits re- 
vived for the moment under their kindness, and he was en- 
abled, it is said, to die penitently. Thus, at the age of thirty- 
two, in the year 1731, the noble British duke was buried 
among the poor monks of an humble Spanish convent. 

There are two ways of forming an estimate of a man. 
One, which is much affected in the criticism of the present 
day, is to accept the circumstances of life as the great motives 
and palliatives of conduct; the other, of a more rigorous 
school of morals, is to test the essential manhood by its con- 
trol and formation of circumstances. "Wharton would fare 
badly under either treatment. His education and position 
gave every inducement to virtue. The evil was in himself; 
for he had to take extraordinary pains to invert the relations 
into which he was thrown. One hundredth part of the labor 
expended on his crooked Spanish and French courses would 
have made his a great and honored name in the history of 
his country. His temperament must have been singularly 
unhappy. His life is a constant lesson of the danger of activ- 
ity of mind when unrestrained by sound principle. A good 
portrait by Jervis is prefixed to the edition of his writings. It 
shows an open, sensuous expression of countenance, but with 
that softness which the acute painter of human nature, Ho- 
garth, has depicted in the face of the Rake in the celebrated 
Progress. 

Young's intimacy with this man makes an important phase 
in his character. In 1722, Young dedicated his tragedy of 
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Revenge " to his Grace the Duke of Wharton," in such terms 
of fulsome panegyric as he often employed, which procured 
for him an impalement in a couplet of Swift, and which have 
awakened the manly indignation of every one of his biogra- 
phers. At the time of this dedication the Duke was in his 
twenty-third year, having sown a very large crop of those wild 
oats which he was always scattering about Europe, and in the 
eyes of all virtuous and sensible men. The nature of the har- 
vest was sufficiently apparent. If there was a man in Eng- 
land capable of understanding him and his position, it was 
Young. He turns his knowledge to account by celebrating 
the great glory to which he had attained by his grace and elo- 
quence in Parliament. He tells him that now, " at an age 
which in some well-constituted states would exclude him 
their grand council, having finished a reputation," (could 
Young have been ironical and heaped insult to his friend 
upon injury to the public ?) " in that of Great Britain," if he 
goes on " in proportion to his first degree of glory," he need 
not thank posterity for ranking him among the greatest men 
the nation has produced, and (" unkindest cut of all ") even 
" though his great father be in the number of them." Then 
he is pictured to us as a model of disinterested public virtue, 
saving the ship of state while others are endeavoring to wreck 
her and swim ashore on the ruins ; and then we see him at 
home, the most ingenious, sweet, and laborious scholar, quite 
a model of amiable scholastic virtue. But that is not all. 
He has been so generous to Young himself, — " my present 
fortune is his bounty, and my future his care," — that Young 
even with his richly endowed vocabulary despairs of expressing 
his obligations in words, and " begs leave to refer him to the 
whole future course of his life for his sense of them." Alas 
for the constancy of human resolutions ! When Young pub- 
lished the edition of his works in 1762, he saw fit to omit the 
dedication entirely, though he was not over-fastidious in pre- 
serving some other things. He was compelled to admit to 
the world in that dedication that his Grace had enemies, but 
he adds, with the naivete of a thorough-bred courtier : " Nor am 
I sorry for it. All shining accomplishments will be for ever 
either loved or envied," — and so forth, in the best English and 
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worst obsequiousness. The year before, Young had received 
from Wharton six hundred pounds, in compensation for not 
entering the Church and availing himself of two livings in 
the gift of his college, but on the contrary preferring relations 
of sycophancy to his Grace. He had previously been with 
him in Ireland, and been endowed with an annuity ; he after- 
wards received another of a hundred pounds ; and when he 
published his " Universal Passion," Wharton is said to have 
given him two thousand pounds for it. 

When this bounty and the best years of his life were gone, 
and he had made the most of the world, Young turned state's 
evidence against its follies, published his Satires, and warned 
the public of the vices of Lorenzo. 

The antecedents of the poet, to adopt the fashionable 
phrase of the day, did not altogether justify this life about 
town of Young's first forty years. His father, the Dean of 
Sarum, was a most estimable divine. He was chaplain to 
the royal pair ; published two volumes of sermons which 
Sterne, who always stole what was worth stealing from 
books, pilfered for his own discourses ; and at his death was 
honored by a handsome eulogy in his cathedral church from 
the lips of Bishop Burnet. The father's character procured for 
Young a choice of fellowships at Oxford. He shortly threw 
himself upon his own resources as a political hanger-on and 
man of letters, preferring the company of Wharton, as we 
have seen, to the Church. He seems to have carried a con- 
science about with him, however, and some reminiscences 
of his father's pulpit; for we find him at college disputing 
with such rank infidels as Tindal, on the side of Christianity, 
and afterwards throwing in among his plays such serious 
mixtures as " The Last Day " (a premonitory symptom of the 
Night Thoughts published thirty years later), and a poem on 
Lady Jane Grey, with at least a devout title, " The Force of 
Religion." The latter was written in 1713, when Young was 
thirty-two. In 1719 he issued his " Paraphrase on Part of the 
Book of Job," a production of sinewy strength, though one of 
his recent critics, Dr. Doran, taking advantage of the prelimi- 
nary note, thinks that it " betrays the author's growing inter- 
course with the playhouse and theatrical people. He speaks 
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in the very spirit of a stage-manager when he alludes to hav- 
ing added a mountain, a comet, and the sun, besides a pea- 
cock and a lion, to the properties already employed in the 
Scriptural drama. Nay, we recognize the very manner of a 
modern manager, when the author, magnificently scorning to 
ask the indulgence of the audience for his omissions, addi- 
tions, and transpositions, complacently addresses himself to 
the judicious, and confidently asks from them the sanction of 
their applause." But whatever may be said of theatrical ef- 
fect, there are many proofs of Young's instinct of sublimity 
in this poem. The entire description of Behemoth is in the 
author's strongest " concatenated style," and Collins has bor- 
rowed one of the finest incidents of his Eclogues, the printed 
feet of the lion in the desert, from a still finer line in this Par- 
aphrase. Busiris, the bombastic Busiris, Young's first trage- 
dy, was acted in 1719 ; and Revenge, in the same year. 
The Satires, reeking with the wickedness of the world, came 
along six years afterwards, when the author was forty-four. 
An Installation Ode procured him, in 1726, a pension of two 
hundred pounds from George I. When he had finished the 
Satires and disposed of the world, he took orders in the 
Church. One of his first honors in this quarter was his chap- 
laincy to George II., in the exercise of the duties of which, in 
St. James's Palace, he was onr one occasion so seriously affect- 
ed by finding his whole audience asleep, that he burst into 
tears in the pulpit. Not long after this, he secured from his 
college the living of Welwyn in Hertfordshire, where he passed 
the remainder of his life in a retirement, which, we fear, 
was quite compulsory, but with a dignity and solemnity, 
which, as expressed in the Night Thoughts, will always fas- 
cinate the attention of the world. We are sorry to find 
that it was about the period of his entrance upon clerical life, 
or perhaps later, which would make the matter worse, that 
Young addressed a very humble letter, begging for court favor, 
to Mrs. Howard, the royal mistress. 

At Welwyn, Young married and assumed those domestic 
relations, the breaking up of which was to give poignancy 
to so many passages of the Night Thoughts, and to supply 
" Lucia, Narcissa fair, Philander." The passage descriptive 
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of the burial, at Montpelier, of his favorite Mrs. Temple, his 
wife's daughter by her first husband, for whom, 

" With pious sacrilege, a grave I stole," 

remains, — a burst of indignation still echoed in public meet- 
ings and government expostulations against the inhospitable 
priestcraft of Europe, which, after the lapse of more than a cen- 
tury, " in the cursed ungodliness of zeal," denies the privilege of 
public worship to the living and the rites of burial to the dead. 
Young's step-daughter was buried in a common field, now 
within the inclosure of the Botanic Garden, where a brief 
Latin inscription tells the story, — 

" Manibus Narciss® Placatis." 

The husband of Narcissa, the Philander of the poem, sur- 
vived this event four years ; and shortly after, Young's own 
wife, the " Lucia," followed to the tomb. " Insatiate archer ! " 
shrieks the poet to the King of Terrors, " would not one suf- 
fice ? " As for Lorenzo, he has the credit of being a reminis- 
cence of the Duke of "Wharton. So he may have been in 
some particulars, but that personage is quite too much in de- 
mand to be any one individual. We suspect him to be a 
generic representation of this present world, kept by Young 
conveniently at his elbow, as the famous Sarah Gamp's still 
more famous Mrs. Harris. 

The Night Thoughts were published in separate books, 
from 1741 to 1745. The poet meanwhile had grown old, and 
had settled down into a character at Welwyn. He was occa- 
sionally sought out by literary ladies and travelling critics, who 
were struck by the sublimity of his conversation. In 1753 he 
put upon the stage at Drury Lane his tragedy of " The Broth- 
ers," the proceeds of which he made up to a thousand pounds 
and gave to the " Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts." In 1754 he sent forth a satirical attack in 
prose upon infidelity, — " Centaur not Fabulous," — the idea 
of which was, that the race of mingled man and beast was not 
extinct in the world. The preface is witty, but so plain-spoken 
an account of wickedness that it is not quotable at the pres- 
ent day. In 1759, when Young was seventy-eight, he pub- 
lished a prose " Essay on Original Composition," which has 
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been considered a masterpiece for that period of life, which is 
more than can be said of the feeble poem of " Resignation " 
that concluded his labors in print. He died in 1765, at the 
age of eighty-four. In his latter days he was imperiously 
henpecked by a domineering housekeeper, a type of the not 
unfrequent viragoes of that description ; and an affecting story 
is told of his estrangement from his son in his last years, 
chargeable in the first instance to the management of the said 
Mrs. Hallows. Yet he sent a message to that son on his 
death-bed, saying that his bodily pains were too great to see 
him with composure, but that he would find himself remem- 
bered in his will ; for he never meant to carry his displeasure 
to the grave. 

Such was the life of Edward Young, — a curious contrast 
of worldliness and piety, of luxury and devotion, plays mixed 
with sermons, profligates with angels, and dross with stars. 
The statue of Young, if one half of gold, rests below upon 
baser metal. Noble instincts were always strong within him ; 
but the world, to the end, divided, in different degrees, his 
affection with the Church. A dramatist himself, his own life 
offered violent dramatic contrasts. His style, which is the im- 
age of the man, is as eccentric as his life. His description of 
death is vivacity itself, and his muse shows us the depth of 
the grave while dancing on its edge. His poetry warns the 
world of the folly of building below the skies, while he is 
seeking to establish himself by the help of the wickedness of 
earth. His portrait, leering sideways on the world, has a very 
suspicious look for saintship. The most simple-hearted and 
most earnest-minded men cannot be his greatest admirers. 
His studies of life want variety and repose. He is somewhat 
too much in glare and gas-light. Theologically regarded, the 
topics of his poem are disproportionately treated. He dwells 
too much upon single arguments. His writings may frighten 
a sinner, but they will hardly construct a saint. 

Yet we cannot part with Young without anew expressing 
our admiration of his genius and our sympathy with the sol- 
emn humors of the man. If he was not exactly of the stuff 
out of which heroes and martyrs are made, his life and writ- 
ings furnish matter enough to touch us with tender apprecia- 
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tion. As readers grow older, they probably find more which 
comes home to them in Young. The world then has a hollow 
sound, which echoes to their own hearts the satirical mockery 
of the poet's verses. They too would fain sing at heaven's 
gate, and exult in the hope of immortality. Old men are 
Young's best readers. Nor should it be forgotten how much 
the pulpit owes to the Night Thoughts, — how often the listless 
attention of the somnolent audience has been roused by the 
momentary thunder of their startling appeals. Many a dull 
sermon has been suddenly invigorated by an apt quotation 
from the rector of "Welwyn. If his associations, as we have 
seen, were at times at war with his convictions, we should re- 
member that his experience may have been necessary to sup- 
ply his eloquence, and that it is not easy to understand how a 
man can write with such accurate knowledge of the world, 
who has not lived in it. As Dr. Johnson said in a similar 
case, " he must not be too hastily condemned." Satire and 
profligacy-painting argue an acquaintance with strange com- 
pany, but, it may be, not a very close participation in their 
habits. "When Young retired from the world he cultivated " a 
melancholy of his own," as the philosophic Jaques claimed 
for himself. We fancy him out at night with the stars, or 
walking among the devices and inscriptions of his garden, 
or contemplating his literary achievements in his library, — 
feeling there, too, that "the paths of glory lead but to the 
grave." It is a dark heart that will not be moved by the 
growing solitariness of Young, and his pains and penalties of 
age, as he retires farther and farther from his once brilliant 
world of youth and that hard-living eighteenth century. It is 
a weak imagination which will not rise with him on his 
sounding strains to the contemplation of the world unseen. 



